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In the early part of the eighteenth century it became common for the sons of the British 
nobility and gentry to undertake 'The Grand Tour' to France and Italy, usually chaperoned by 
tutors and ostensibly for purposes of education and refinement. At this time, however, 
travelling on to Greece was virtually unheard of, and almost all the Englishmen who did set 
foot in Greece or Turkey (collectively known as the Levant) were connected in some way or 
another with the trade of the Levant Company out of Constantinople, Smyrna or Aleppo. 
There were substantial difficulties and dangers involved in passing from the Christian West 
to the Islamic East, from the European world of kingdoms and republics to the Asian world 
of the Turkish Empire. The Levant was no place for the casual traveller. 

John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-92), is known to the world for having 
sustained himself at the gaming tables with slices of bread and beef. However, even before 
he invented the sandwich he invented the classical Greek cruise. He was the first person to 
charter a ship for the specific purpose of sailing from Europe to visit ancient Greek sites in 
the pursuit of both pleasure and self-improvement. 

At the age of nineteen in June 1738 Sandwich set sail from Leghorn (Livorno) with his older 
friend William Ponsonby (later the Earl of Bessborough), their two tutors and, most vitally, a 
painter (their camera) "to draw the dresses of every country they should go to, to take 
prospects of all the remarkable places which had made a figure in history; and to preserve in 
their memories, by the help of painting, those noble remains of antiquity which they went in 
quest of'. Unfortunately for all of us the painter they chose, the Swiss Jean Liotard, was too 
interested in portraiture to fulfil his brief, and could not be persuaded to accompany them 
beyond Constantinople. They had some splendid portraits off him, but no classical views. 

Athens and the Aegean 

With a ship entirely at his disposal Sandwich had the freedom of the Aegean, although this 
freedom was hardly absolute even in the galley Anne, a vessel of some 300 tons and 16 
cannon. For example bad weather necessitated their first Aegean landfall on Melos, kept 
them on Mykonos for ten days, and, later, prevented them from putting in at Troy, which 
they could only observe through their telescopes. Sandwich's novel idea of chartering his 
own ship did, however, give him an enviable flexibility at a time when most travellers in the 
Levant had to negotiate piece-meal journeys from port to port. The Anne was also a 
dependable floating hotel whose comparative comforts need only be abandoned when 
there was better accommodation available, as in Athens or Cairo at the house of the English 



Consul, or in Constantinople at the house of the English Ambassador. 


Their first major objective was Athens where they stayed two weeks with Sandwich copying 
inscriptions and taking the dimensions of the major architectural monuments including the 
Parthenon. This was not always easy since the Turks suspected anyone on the Acropolis 
with a tape-measure of attempting to spy on their garrison. Sandwich was most impressed 
by the Erechtheion "as neatly finished . . .as if done in ivory". Other classical sites in the 
vicinity of Athens were also visited - Salamis, Megara and Eleusis-, and they spent five days 
on Aegina taking the proportions of the temple of Aphaia. Wherever they stopped 
Sandwich, like any student today, reviewed what he knew of the history of the place and 
relived those past events 'on the spot'. Often too he was struck by the contrast between the 
grand past and the diminished present - only some 1300 houses in the whole of Athens, 
some 100 huts at Megara, 50 poor cottages at Eleusis etc. Where there were no substantial 
monuments to record he busied himself with copying inscriptions. 

En route to their second major destination, Constantinople, they stopped at Mykonos, Delos 
and Paros. Just as in classical times, most sailing was suspended for about four months in 
the winter, and they spent this time in Constantinople. They saw the major sights of the 
Turkish capital, the seven major mosques including Santa Sophia, which Christians needed a 
special permit to enter, and the Hippodrome where Sandwich mistakenly entertained 
doubts about the authenticity of the Serpent Column. During this long stay Sandwich also 
devoted himself to learning about the contemporary customs, religion and government of 
the Turks. After all, at that time Turkey was a superpower. 

Measuring the pyramids 

When they left Constantinople late in the spring of 1739 their ultimate objective was Egypt. 
No student of the past familiar with Herodotus could resist visiting Egypt, and the prospect 
of seeing and measuring the Pyramids motivated the third leg of their voyage. On the way 
they put in at the two major trading ports of Smyrna and Chios and the islands of Cos and 
Cyprus. In their ten days on Cos Sandwich studied the available antiquities and copied some 
inscriptions. On Cyprus he made strenuous efforts to find material evidence of the island's 
classical history, but was ultimately disappointed. He spent some substantial time going 
round the island to places like Paphos, Kition and Idalium, but he failed to find any 
significant remains. They had planned to visit Rhodes also, but they failed to land because of 
the presence of plague on the island. The threat of plague, real or imagined, regularly 
determined the movements of Europeans in the Levant. It was a constant danger and 
anxiety. 

They were in Egypt from the middle of September until the middle of November, based in 
Cairo most of the time. They made expeditions to measure the pyramids both at Ghiza and 



at Saqqara, attended on the first occasion by three armed bodyguards (janissaries) hired in 
Cairo who were supplemented on the second occasion by a sheikh and forty arabs all armed 
with lances. At that time even in England cross-country travel was not without risk. In the 
Turkish empire it was positively dangerous to venture far without a bodyguard. 

After they had left Egypt for Malta their ship was becalmed, and they were rapidly running 
short of both food and water when a wind sprang up to carry them to the tiny but well- 
watered island of Lampedusa. Because of the depredations of both the Turkish navy and the 
Barbary pirates the island had been entirely depopulated apart from a single hermit priest. 
He was able to supply them with provisions including the carcase of a freshly killed calf. 
When they reached Malta they underwent the quarantine confinement compulsory for any 
European returning from the plague ridden Levant. The main part of their voyage was now 
over: it had taken almost eighteen months. 

Tourist trophies 

Ponsonby, Sandwich's travelling companion, was already a member of the exclusive Society 
of Dilettanti at the time of the voyage, and Sandwich was elected a member on his return to 
England. This society, first formed in 1732 for essentially convivial purposes by individuals 
with a common interest in Italy, did much in the decades following Sandwich's voyage to 
promote the scientific investigations of Greek antiquities. It was Sandwich who had shown 
the way. 

By the standards of the day Sandwich's trophies were fairly modest, although they would 
make him the envy of any modern tourist. He brought back two mummies and eight 
embalmed ibises (from the catacombs at Memphis), a large quantity of papyrus, fifty 
intaglios, five hundred coins, one sandalled foot off a bronze statue (bought on Mykonos) 
and, from Athens, one marble vase and one marble inscription which was lying neglected in 
the house of the English consul. He also attempted to export nine chameleons from Egypt, 
but with the approach of winter they died at sea. 

Perhaps Sandwich was more of a tourist than his more seriously intentioned successors, and 
perhaps he was motivated more by pleasure than they were. That pleasure nevertheless 
derived from his enthusiastic interest in ancient Greece and was enriched by that 
heightened sense of authenticity that only seeing for oneself can give. There were many 
Englishmen in his time who potentially had the means to arrange their very own Hellenic 
cruise; Sandwich was the very first to have both the inclination and the vision as well. 
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